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SEVEN POEMS 


By Raymonp KNIsTER 


STABLE-TALK 


We have sweat our share; 

The harrow is caught full of sod-pieces, 

The bright disks are misted yellow in the wet. 
Hear tardy hesitant drips from the eaves! 
Let the rain work now. 


We can rest today. 

Let the dozy eye, 

The one raised hip 

Give no hint to the hours. 


We are not done with toil: 
Let rain work in these hours, 
Wind in night’s hours, 

We with the sun together 
Tomorrow. 
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FEBRUARY’S FORGOTTEN MITTS 


Shep lies long-bodied upon the auburn grass — 

It has been dried in the glance of the sudden sun. 

As you pass he wrinkles a sideward eye to the astound- 
ing blue of heaven. 

Half a mile away the year’s first cackling of hens, 
aroused from the cold. 

The boughs of the elm and the maple wait, expectant. 

The fields and roads rejoice in slithering mud over the 
frost. 

Somewhere a well-clear, golden echo of childrens’ voices 
crying and calling. 

After dinner Pete looks around for his mitts. 

He has lost them about the barn this morning: 

Spring has flung forward an unringed hand. 


FEED 


For Danny whistling slowly 

‘‘Down in Tennessee’’ 

A fat white shoat by the trough 

Lifts his snout a moment to hear, 
Among the guzzling and slavering comrades, 
Squeezing and forcing: 

And begins to feed again. 

Whenever the certain note comes, 

He will raise his jaws 

With his unturning eyes, 

Then lean again to scoop up the swill. 
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LAKE HARVEST 


Down on the flat of the lake 

Out on the slate and the green, 

Spotting the border of Erie’s sleeping robe of silver-blue 
changeable silk, 

In sight of the shimmer of silver-blue changeable silk, 

In the sun, 

The men are sawing the frosted crystal. 

Patient the horses look on from the sleighs, 

Patient the trees, down from the bank, darkly ignoring 
the sun. 

Each saw sings and whines in a gray-mittened hand, 

And diamonds and pieces of a hundred rainbows are 
strown around. 


PEACH BUDS 


As we wait 

In the dark, 

In Winter’s young Spring-rain 
Stricken the lashed drops cling. 


In dawn, in the wind 
We crispen, 
Complaining silverly, 
Weeping. 


The sun makes fire with our silver 
Over the valley 

An hour 

As we wait. 
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CHANGE 


I shall not wonder more, then, 
But I shall know. 


Leaves change, and birds, flowers, 
And after years are still the same. 


The sea’s breast heaves in sighs to the moon, 
But they are moon and sea forever. 


As in other times the trees stand tense and lonely, 
And spread a hollow moan of other times. 


You will be you yourself, 
I’ll find you more, not else, 
For vintage of the woeful years. 


The sea breathes, or broods, or loudens, 
Is bright or is mist and the end of the world; 
And the sea is constant to change. 


I shall not wonder more, then, 
But I shall know. 


SNOWFALL 


Floating and sifting 
Into earth’s eyes, 
Dimming their wildness. 


Into her ears 
Sifting and floating, 
Numbing the discords. 


Muffling the thrum 
Of pulses, the fever 
With pale bright sleep. 


Sifting and floating .... 
I am earth’s dreaming. 











TWO POEMS 


By CaTHARINE CRANMER 
ON THIS BRIGHT WINTER AFTERNOON 


On this bright winter afternoon I saw 

A warm pink baby blanketed in blue, 

A sparrow drinking from a snowdrift’s thaw, 

A street crowd gaping at a building crew; 

And then I saw the beautiful dead face 

Of an old man whose gentleness and strength 
Had stamped his manner with a simple grace 
Throughout a useful life’s full four-score length. 


I saw a sunset gray and rose and mauve, 

And as a filigree upon it spread 

The pattern that the barren poplars wove — 
An etching of the living and the dead. 

Living and dead, and trivial happenings, 

I have grown thoughtful looking on these things. 


LIGHT 


A winter dusk besmirched by city smoke 
Crept stealthily upon the river’s gray 
Blackening it to ink save where it held 
Blurred pictures of the lights that led the way 
Across the teeming bridge at close of day. 


One stream of dusk-dimmed workers hurried west, 
Another to the east, both homeward turned, 

Each man and woman but a darkened form, 

Yet when their faces caught the light I learned 

That some were calm, some laughed, and others yearned. 











LA VERENDRYE 


By GWENDOLEN HAsTE 


The Call 


They who plot 

In little wicked palaces 

Understand us not. 

They do not know that we have eaten 
Of the flower of madness, 

Nor that we are drunk 

With the blue wind of far-off places. 


Tales 


Tales beat upon my ears. 

No help in cities 

Nor in work. 

They drift across those wavering mountains, 
They lurk in the full streams of spring; 
Tales hung with gold, 

And sighing forests, 

And villages beside a green blue sea. 

That strong dark western ocean never sleeps. 
It murmurs from beyond the plains. 

It creeps up all the valleys of the world, 
Whispering tales. 
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The Tribes 
Strange 
Brown faces glimmering in the evening mist, 
Strange trappings, 
Weary horses — 
They gather out of the twilight, 
They point dim trails 
Where the long grasses rise to the wind’s lips, 
And thin streams twist across an arid land, 
Unknown, 
Unreal, 
Vanishing 
Into the shadowy world of the mirage. 


The Shining Mountains 
Built up of dreams, 
Blue and white of dream mist, 
Glimmering in dream light, 
You rise. 
Seen but a moment 
When the dim morn was gathering, 
A wall of pale jacinth 
Lifted above the shadows 
Gleaming and trembling 
With dawn. 
Gone 
Vanished to dreamland. 
Unexplored mystery, 
Glory immaculate 
You are inviolate, 
One with the sky, 
And the sea 
And the dawn. 
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Defeat 

This is a stark and bitter land. 

I thrust myself against it. 

I am drenched by its boiling waters, 

I struggle in its howling blizzards, 

I fight pulsing and laughing like a giant. 

But against the heart of man 

I have no weapon. 

And before the wind of injustice 

My soul pales as the ghost flower of the marshes. 


The Return 


France, they cry, 

France and home! 

Winding poplar avenues, 

Thick cloudy sky, 

Life overlaid on life, 

Black with memories, 

Mired with pain — 

Oh, land of shouting winds, 

Must I forever leave you? 

Will the dawn break across the rippling plain 
And the streams turn slow from steel to rose 
And I not see? 

Will the wild geese cry to their northern snows 
And I not hear? 


I feel the years, 

Sliding, 

Treacherous — 

The Western Sea will call and call 

Until at last age stops my ears. 

Let death come now 

And still that murmuring voice 

Beating upon the Auguste’s spars against the midnight 
sky. 








HAPPY NEW YEAR, JEAN BRUNET! 


By Laura SHERRY 


Jean Brunet kept accounts 

In his own way. 

His children’s children 

Wait on New Year’s eve 

In an old clearing on the Chippewa. 
The kerosene lamp 

Sheds thoughts. 

The men smoke pipes and listen. 

The women dream over needlework — 
Buckskin gloves and beaded moccasins. 


Up the Chippewa, 

Shadows dance around a dying fire. 
The wind tosses song 

Muffled by wooded distances. 
Feathered figures, 

Trappings, color — 

Snowshoe softly 

Through crystal dripping pines. 
Gaudy phantoms leap from cliffs, 
Coast the hills 

And wind in a vast pageant 

Down the valley. 

Tawny spirits pitch a village of tepees 
Around the home of Jean Brunet. 
The New Year strikes; 

The tom-toms beat; 

A camp fire kindles 

And mingles with the sway 

Of singing bodies; 

A nimbus reflects on painted faces; 
Strong hands lift high 

The soul of a white man, 

Bearing it reverently 

To the open door 

Of untraveled months. 











FIVE POEMS 


By FLorENcE KILpatricK MIxTER 


SEPTEMBER REVERIE 


You are that opening in the sky, 

Circled by clouds whose thunderous wills 
Would choke your patch of blue — and I 
Am white mist rising from dark hills, 


Rising like prayer above the trees, 
Uncertain if it shall be heard 

Or, caught upon some listless breeze, 
Dissolve without one answering word. 


THE HALL BEDROOM 


I’m tired of moving, but it came to seem 

As though I could not breathe in that front room 
For thinking of him. Every night I’d dream 

I saw him — always with that look of doom. 

Now this hall bedroom’s different. Something here 
Reminds me of the way he used to smile 

And I’d almost forgotten. Yes, it’s queer, 
Tonight I walked home in the rain —a mile 

Or more — and never felt the dampness, just 
Because I knew that when I reached this door 
I’d seem to see him. Move again I must 

Or else my thoughts will choke me. On the floor 
Above there is a room to let. More air 


Is whatI need. . . . God! whatifhe’snotthere. ... 
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TO THE TUNE OF AN OLD WALTZ 


As a tale that is never quite told 
And has no ending, 
As a wonder forever new, 
As a sorrow past mending, 
As a faith too bitterly kept 
For need of defending, 
Her thoughts of him stir. 


As a torch put out on the eve 
Of its festival flaming, 
As a darkness once vivid with lightnings 
Of summer’s brief framing, 
As an old, old despair, 
Too dulled by new glories for naming, 
He thinks of her. 


VALE 


Lock the windows; lock the door; 
Love is gone, to come no more, 


Love, a bird with restive wings, 
Soaring even as it sings, 


Bird, with such a heart for questing 
Springtime never called to nesting. 


Such a love as this was mine, 
Gone without a look or sign, 


Gone today, forevermore ... . 
Lock the windows; lock the door. 
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TO FOLLY — GROWN OLD 


Midwinter and holly, 

A thousand years ago, 

And I on the wide stair landing, most beautiful Folly, 
And you below. 


‘*Vacation’s over. 

Toss me something for luck.’’ 

And I threw you a penny — lacking a four-leaved clo- 
ver — 

As midnight struck. 


‘*Ts it heads I win?’’ 

You cried, as the penny fell, 

Your gay voice chiming above the New Year’s din 
Like a silver bell. 


But I turned on the stair 
And blew you a kiss and was gone. 


* * * * * ~ 
By a long-squandered penny! Now why should I dream 


you there 
With your smile like the dawn? 





TWO POEMS 


By Cuar.es G. BLANDEN 


THE ARTIST 


He climbs above the clatter on the ground, 
To kneel unto the goddess of his heart; 

High up the trail, with only stars around, 
He feeds the flame of Beauty and of Art. 
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He loves the mesas of the mind; the peaks 
That lift the soul; the winds that whisper lore 
Of dim Antiquity; the gleam that speaks 
Of life and bids imagination soar. 


Days come and go; years pass; content, alone, 
In his domain of solitude, he sows 

And reaps his fields of thought; perchance, unknown, 
Into oblivion fades, as fades a rose — 


Yet leaves behind'a fragrance that inspires 

And leads man on and up through ways of night, 
Till he at last shall hear the mystic lyres 

Of joy, and sit at feasts in halls of light. 


BENEDICTION 


Some scenes are benedictions, graceful, sweet; 
They sink into remembrance like to rain 

That rescues flowers and bids them hope again; 
One such, in England, seems to me complete: 
From out a little wood, my weary feet, 

At sunset’s hour, had brought me to a plain 
Where gardens, cottages and fields of grain 
Seemed Joy’s abode, or Song’s divine retreat. 
Beyond, a river wound about a hill 

Whereon great oaks reached up their hands in praise 
Of twilight star and of the slender moon. 

I let the cisterns of my spirit fill 

With loveliness; thankful, I went my ways, 

As one whose soul doth own a precious boon. 














KEEPSAKES 


By Berarrice West Borst 


Now I am my neighbor’s friend 
For she has shown me her possessions: 


Shells from Pensacola and shells from Catalina, 
That her grandfather carried about in his pockets 
When he was old and childish; 

Gray shells, 

And white star-shells 

That no one might touch until he died, 

When they were divided among his grandchildren. 


She showed me a compass 

For keeping straight with the earth, 
And a little red clay god 

Some ancient priest had lost 

In the Peruvian forest. 


Her angora cat lay in my lap and purred 
And dug its claws into my knees. 


She gave me a pale pink shell 
For my own. 


Now we are friends. 











THE LATER GRAVENSTEINS 


By RicHarp WARNER Borst 


Here, in this desolate corner of the farm, 
I found the tree whereon had grown the fruit 
Famed through our valley. On the brown earth lay, 
Nestling among the asters and goldenrod, 
The offering of her patient hardihood: 
Apples that shone in creamy golden spheres 
Striped brilliantly with crimson, whereof the meat 
Was milk and honey. 

The little tree, herself, 
Seemed like some lonely woman gaily decked 
In self-created splendors though no eye 
Might view her loveliness. About her grew 
The bitter burdock and the ragweed, moist 
And sickening when you bruised it and the smell 
Got on your hands. In squalor and ugliness, 
The grass-bound sod smothering her eager roots, 
The winter gales with lashings cruel as whips 
Screaming upon her from the hostile north, 
Neglect, decay and sloth her only life, 
Yearly she spread her increase on the ground 
For dolts to gather and despair to eat. 








FOUR POEMS 


By ALBERT EDMUND TROMBLY 


THE TREES 
I 


Through the afternoon the breeze 
Looses leafy tongues of trees. 


Nodding heads accentuate 
What the leaves articulate. 


Twilight comes; the windless air 
Stills the gossip stirring there. 


In the night perhaps they sleep; 
But the roots of trees lie deep. 


II 


Poets sing their shade and fruits 
Never guessing at their roots. 


Still, they too have timid souls 
Underneath their rugged boles, 


Masters of an occult land 
We could better understand. 


Poets would be more profound 
If their roots took underground. 
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A CHILD’S NIGHT SONG 


The porch where [I lie in the cool night-breeze 
Is snugly hedged in hackberry trees, 

They wave their soft hands fro and to 

And the stars like fireflies flicker through. 


Hush, hush, 

Whisper the trees, 

Hush, hush, 

To the cool night-breeze. 


And suddenly — a mouse I creep 
Along the shadowy lanes of sleep; 
And through the swaying grasses spy 
Golden buttercups in the sky. 


CROPS 


My neighbors nose above my fence 
To win my garden’s confidence. 


They shake their heads, for crops are slow 
Where one gapes leaning on his hoe. 


Of all trees suited for a nest 
The cardinals chose mine as best; 


And near the three eggs where she sits 
He plies his poet throat and wits. 


I wonder if my neighbors know 
That some things you don’t need to hoe, 


That of my two crops, beans and song, 
I'll still have one, if one goes wrong. 








THE HOUR OF THE BAT 


By JOSEPHINE CRAVEN CHANDLER 


It is the hour of the bat; 

And the holy communion of trees; 

The intimate, small talking of the roadside weeds; 
The beginning of the wind. 


I must go out to where my love shall wait; 

My love with meager breasts and tender feet, 

And sad, star-weary eyes 3 

Bitter ... . andstrange ... . and sweet. 


The trysting of lovers is no new thing. 
I give my body to the tryst; 
But my soul I give 


To the holy communion of trees and of roadside weeds 


In the hour when the wind begins. 





THREE POEMS 
By Harriet Maxon THAYER 


SURCEASE 


They said it would be easier for us so, 

While still time’s wizardry could heal the scars — 
Better to bear the quick, incisive knife, 

Than chafe forever at the World’s gray bars, — 
‘‘Time cures all wounds,’’ they said. And so we left 
The hill-top fires that warmed the distant miles 
(Those lordly fires we’d been so proud to tend). 
With trembling lips and basely lying smiles 

We crucified our love, and with its blood 

We bought ourselves surcease. 
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. . So days and hours, 
Til years could lay their healing fingers there 
To bring us peace; and peace at length was ours. 


Yet oh! how far the circle of the hills 

Can stand! How slack above dead ash-heaps sag 
The skies, ’til from her starless stretches Night 
Draws her bare curtains over peak and crag! 


SLEEPING OUT, AUTUMN 


Chill winds from out a dusky, lowland hedge; 
Above sharp, dagger-pointed in the sky, 

The stars! Below unceasingly a stream, 
High-fresheted, goes churling. Warm [ lie. 
And thoughts of ancient miseries troop down, 
Swarming like mad, unbidden guests to storm 
Away the ramparts of fair high desires. 
Slowly the tears come, lying thick and warm 
Within the tightening prison of the lids. 
Against the world-old ironies of life I ery, 
Hurling with weary impotence anew 

The timeless eens ‘*Why and why — and why!”’ 


I lie more quictiy. . es Far, ‘unlingsiem. deep 

The stream steals by. Remote ‘from wrongs and wars, 
File upon file, undaunted, stalks the white, 
Unanswering battalion of the stars! 
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A TENET 


If I were a goddess, 

Where I held my reign, 

I should hold but one thing 
Impious or profane; 

I should count but one thing 
Base beneath the sky: 
Murderers of loveliness 
All would have to die! 


Where a mad destroyer 
Heedless, slew a tree, 

He should raise a temple, 

He should carve for me 
Cornice fair and groinéd arch; 
All his life with care 

He should fashion so that each 
Fain would worship there. 


Builders of gray tenements 

Where the sunshine scorches 

Over sagging barren walls, 

Over paintless porches; 

They, to pools of pallid blue, 
Beauty-bound, should come; 

There, with star shafts, winging fleet, 
I would strike them dumb. 


I am but a lonely 
Worshipper of Pan, 

But were I a goddess 
Ruling over man, 

In the cause of Beauty 

I should draw my breath 
And forgers all of ugliness 
Should be put to death. 














FOUR POEMS 
By F. S. Putnam 


HALF AWAKE 


I swing very lightly in my hammock. 
The night around me is black 

And cream and silver tattered, 

And a vagrant wind 

Brings a hint of unknown fragrance 
From far away. 


I swing lightly in my hammock. 

I wish a little that you were here, 

I long, oh very vaguely, for your voice 
To sing a song of wandering to me. 


If I could choose 

Should I hold this little dream of mine 

That hardly stirs my heart from tranquil peace, 
This shadowy thought of you, —if you were here; 
Or should I feel 

Instead, a fierce love rushing over me, 

Wave after wave, until I could not rest, 

A wild and lovely longing for your arms. 


Then I should be 

Instead of lying here, relaxed, adream, 

Straight by that pillar, seeking through the night 
Your thoughts; ny soul in anguish, depths on depths, 
But sweeping too to heights of heaven unknown, 

A lifted glory, rapture-winged and clear. 


I swing very lightly in my hammock. 

The lazy wind flutters across my arms. 
Iwonder . . . . Should I choose 

The glory and the pain? Or should I keep 
This wistfulness, remote and exquisite? 
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WHITE SAND 
I 

White, — an eternity of white; 
Blue, — an infinity of blue; 
— And you and I. 

II 
White sand, a white like sea foam, 
White sand, and a sea blue sky. 
White sand, against which pine trees, 
Tiny and twisted, rise. 

II 
The white sand, crowned with grasses, 
Heaped in high knolls and hills, 
Drifts low to the lake, 
Where the waves curl above it, 
Breaking on its smooth beauty, 
Tempting us to run 
Barefooted along it. 


Our sand dunes are an innocent Egypt, 
Egyptian beauty, without Egypt’s lure. 
Her ancient loveliness is here, 
In every silhouette, in spaciousness, 
Only, today, 
Instead of dreaming under feather fans, 
Or lifting heavy eyes to silken songs, 
We play 
With the white sand, 
Like faery children or like unknown gods, 
Letting it run through our fingers, 
Changing its idle contours, 
Slipping with it down steep chasms, 
Unhurt and laughing. 

V 


White sand . . . . bringing us to ourselves, 
As the shadows sweep across it, 

Bringing us slowly to love 

With its hint of eternity. 
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AUTUMN MOODS 
I 

The purple thistles in the moonlight now 
Are shimmering lavender. 
And their tall stalks are silver, and their leaves. 
The barbed wire fence is a frail net 
Across the fields. The oak trees 
Foam softly in the silence, and their shadows 
Are black circles on the whiteness of the hillside. 


But in this peacefulness I am not peaceful. 

I am aflutter in a web of wonder, 

I am a whirlwind in a dream, 

I am above this quietness and silence, 

As a flying bird is over a still pool. 

II 

The scattered gold leaves on the black branches of the 
maples 

Make a frail screen through which the blue gray sky of 
late October 

Gives the afternoon its haunting promise 

Of tragedy that has not come as yet. 


It has not come as yet, but it is coming. 
Some skies — say the black tumbling thunder clouded 
Of a hot day in August — threaten you 
With wild disaster, sudden and soon ended. 
This sky is different. No climax threatens. 
Only — slow ending to our happiness? 
We have been happy. See the leaves and dust 
Flying together. Golden leaves, and dust, 
And soon no gold. Tell me you hate this sky! 
Ii 


This is October. 
If I could sit on the steps of a big old house 
On a quiet street, and see the cars whir by 
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In the twilight blueness. And watch the moon 

Over the tops of the maples and the elms. 

If I could see the cornfields in October 

Pale golden and lovely, with the massed trees beyond 
Orange and bronze and peach colored and wine. 

If I could feel the warm fall weather fold 

Around me, lying on the sun warmed grass, 
Watching the light through scarlet oak trees gleam 
Like firelight, flashing, soft, — 

This is October. 


FOR A LONG TIME 


When I am dead, I do not want to know 

The heights of heaven for a long, long time. 

I only want to take your hand and go 

Where you will lead me, — to a little land 

Of sunniness and peace, and great waves slow 
Curving against blue cliffs that thrill and climb 
— And listen while you say you love me still. 





THE GOLDEN BOW 


By BerRNAaRD RAYMUND 


I. Wild Cyclamen 


I have never seen wild cyclamen growing, 

But I know now, I know 

How the pale flames spring up from the floor of the forest, 
The pink-stained petals sowing 

The deep wood on the hillside. I know, I know 

How the wet floor of the forest 

Lies cool under the thick dark leaves. 
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For I have seen you, a wild cyclamen, 

And I remember you now, a quiet flame 

Lit on a slender stalk, the delicate stain 

Of pink on the two petals of your cheeks. 

And I remember how the blossoms you carried were nod- 
ding 

With your quiet breath. You did not come again; 

I remember you now and my heart grieves. 


Yet you brought me this flower, your cyclamen, 

That still sends up new blossoms, 

White flames from under the dark leaves, 

Blossoming for me again and again. 

And I am running my fingers over and over 

The dark red clay that it grows in 

To feel the touch of your slender white fingers, 

To know again the coolness of your quiet presence; 

And I hear once more the breathing my heart remembers. 


O we should have gone where the wild cyclamen is grow- 
ing 

Under the dark wood, and climbed hand in hand 

Up the long hillside to see the white flames springing, 

And stooped to feel the cool thick leaves against our faces. 

After that there would have been no knowing 

Where we were wandering, but we would understand 

What song it was the quiet petals were singing, 

And the little mouths of flame! 
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II. Entreaty 


What is it breathes so warm upon this night 
Of trees against the whiteness of the moon? 
What voice is on the waterfall, the croon 

Of cricket in the grass? A touch as light 

As wing of moth outspread in hovering flight 
That sinks toward the flower and then is gone, 
Such is the presence, vanishing too soon 

For one to ask of sorrow or delight. 


O come not any nearer to this place 

Where you so often came! stir not the cool, 
The shadowed waters that still hold your face 
For him who leans above the hidden pool. 

O come not any nearer to this place, 

So much of you is here the heart is full! 


Ill. As You Were Then 


As you were then, stay ever! do not grow 
Out of the tranquil slenderness that gave 


Your step such sweet precision. Keep the grave, 


The steadfast eyes that yet were never slow 
To light with merriment. O I would know 
That you were no less gallant, no less brave, 
And that your beauty were no broken stave 
Of music hushed to silence long ago. 


So will the wood be sweeter for the sake 

Of your young laughter ringing from the hill; 
So will the thrush at evening awake 

To sound your praise when all the leaves are still. 
Stay you but so, this heart will never break 
And you may love whatever man you will! 
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IV. Nightfall 


Wherever you are, my heart goes out to you, 

Whether under tall trees beside the unbreathing water, 

Or where the asters and goldenrod are leaning 

Into a road, the long grass heavy with dew. 

— You watch the sun-clouds, crimson and umber and 
madder, 

Crumble to shadow, while down your path go spinning 

The leaves, first-fallen, as evening closes about you. 


Evening closes about you and you gather 

Your dark cloak over your hands and over 

Your slender shoulders that know such weariness, 

That tremble beneath the loneliness of beauty. 

My heart goes out to you, my heart is crying, Remember 
Your sharer intimate, your singer at nightfall, 

Voice of the dark trees, of the tall leaning asters, 
Surrounding you ever, a quiet shelter from all 

Pain, and the burden of night’s chill wistfulness, 


Listen, the grass cries under your feet, Share with me! 
Creep near to me and give yourself to my comfort; 
Your singer at nightfall cries, O turn not from me! 
Time never was nor memory ever dead; 

Know that the beauty we shared you still share with me! 


Night is coming, and you wherever you are 

Be comforted, for know my heart goes dreaming 

Over the water; that I too see the crimson, 

The lingering purple die to olive shadows. 

See, I too walk among goldenrod and asters, 

And not a leaf drops down at your feet but goes 
Spinning along my path. Hear, I am calling: 

Dream, dream with me! let loneliness and yearning 
Count no more the pitiful pale leaves falling; 

Dream, dream at the heart of the singer who is not far! 








TWO POEMS 


By GLENN Warp DrESBACH 
A TRACE OF GOLD 


‘¢‘ John’s turned plumb shiftless. He won’t work at all 
About the farm. He’s hired a man for that — 

And things half done!’’ his old wife said and frowned 
About it, looking off across the hills. 

The younger woman who had stopped to gossip 

Upon her way from town waited for more 

But something sealed the older woman’s lips. 

She talked about the weather, later on, 

And disappointed, the neighbor woman left. 


And meantime John went on with pick and shovel 
Across the hills down to a creek bed gnawed 
Through rock, where he had found a trace of gold 
At harvest time when he pawed in the sand 

To make a hole to catch the water for 

A drink he wanted. He had worked so long 
Upon the farm, and had grown rich enough 

By saving hard — his wife had helped at that — 
He had grown ripe for something like romance 
When he was fifty; and that trace of gold 
Supplied his need for that. Just here and there 
A bright bit in the sands! And yet he dug 

And panned as if his life depended on it. 

I think he got most out of what he dreamed 
While he was working and the change he had 

In doing it. He had at last a secret 

To chuckle over, and a hope to thrill. 

And even when a boy he had no chance 

To play as he had wanted; now he took it 

Upon himself to play a game he found. 

His wife looked on him as if he were daft. 

He chuckled to himself when he was out 

About his digging — but when he had panned 
The creek bed up and down and dug until 

He thought of no place else to dig he had 
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Enough gold just to make him want some more. 
Then he amused himself by turning from it 

And saying, ‘‘I am independent. Now 

The game has turned on me awhile, I’ll leave it 
Until I need it later on.’’ And so 

He went back to his farm work as he pleased 

With memory of trace of gold to lure him 

From work when it became too dull. And so 

It happened that he saw his wife’s great need 

Of such adventure and made her a partner 

In just a trace of gold, and they were seen 

At times go hand in hand along the hills, 

A thing almost unheard of in the place, 

And people talked about it, saying they 

Were getting childish. . . . When folks came for news 
They found John and his wife pleased with a secret 
They loved as children do — but kept it better! 


THE WATER FINDER 


They heard him shuffling through the maple leaves 
Along the lane. He seemed to make more noise 
Than necessary just to let them know 
That he was coming. 

‘*Cider time again!’ 
The farmer chuckled to his wife who stood 
Beside him in the yard. ‘‘He always comes 
When cider starts to wink.’’ 

The woman said, 

‘‘The poor old thing is lonesome and he thinks 
That we are good to him. Just let him talk.’’ 


‘¢ And drink our cider!’’ 
‘‘Well, last year you know 


He told us how to save our apple trees 
That had been blighted.’’ 


‘But it didn’t work.’’ 


‘*He took all day to tell us in between 
His tales of Gettysburg.”’ 
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‘‘That’s where he fell 
In battle with a wound — and here he fell 
To sleep from too much cider.’’ 
‘‘Well, there’s hay 
For him to sleep on and the barn is warm.’’ 


They turned to look at him as he came up. . . . 
‘‘Howdy, folks! It’s good to see you here 
Together in the yard. The air’s so fine. 
I wondered as I came along the lane 
What you were doing out here in the yard. 
I thought I’ll bet they need another well 
The farm is growing so.’’ 

‘*Now that beats all,’’ 
The woman said. ‘‘That’s just the very thing 
That we were thinking of. We need a well 
And don’t know where to start in digging for it.’’ 


The farmer said, ‘‘This forked stick that I hold 
Gave us away.’’ 

‘*Well, well, I didn’t see 
That stick till now,’’ the old man chuckled then. 
‘*Let’s have the stick. . . . Now this will never do. 
You need young apple branch with juice enough 
Beneath the bark to let it twist just so 
When you get over water, two forks down 
And one that’s longer to be held like this. 
Now, I’m a water finder. I’ve found wells 
For people ever since I was a boy. 
It’s just a natural gift some people get. 
Just let me show you, and you’ll have a well.’’ 


He blustered off into the orchard then. 
They saw him like a dusty sparrow staring 
With head on one side under apple boughs. 


‘‘More monkey business to deserve a drink 
Of cider,’’ grinned the farmer. 
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‘‘Let him try. 
I’ve heard of water finders ever since 
I was a girl — some people think it’s true.’’ 


‘*Well, it won’t hurt us any. If he marks 
A place it may be good as any other. 
This land is full of hidden springs.’’ 
‘‘That place 
Between the trees there would be fine to have 
A well in,’’ said the woman, wrapping hands 
Up in her apron, chilled for standing long. 


‘‘That does look like a good place.”’ 
He’d come back 
And held an apple stick like he’d described. 
The farmer said, ‘‘I think a better place 
Is there between the woodshed and the gate.’’ 
His wife looked at him quickly. 
‘*Well, we’ll try,’’ 
The old man answered with important air. 
He tried the ground between the trees. 
‘*See here,’’ 
He called, ‘‘the branch is twisting in my hands. 
There’s water here. I’ll mark the place it seems 
To be the strongest.’’ 
And the farmer winked. 
He said, ‘‘ Now try this place that I picked out 
Between the woodshed and the gate.”’ 
His wife 
Gave him a side-glance that said more than words. 


The old man much intent on business now 
Went to the place without a word and held 
The forked branch out before him as he walked. . . . 
‘*T do declare,’’ he said, ‘‘it’s twisting here. 

Almost as good as there between the trees! 

You’ll have a well in either place. The one 

That you decide on will be good enough.”’ 

He held the branched stick out to them, ‘‘Look here 
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How juice is twisted out along the bark. 
I had to hold it tight.’’ 

The farmer said, 
‘‘Would holding it so tight squeeze out the juice?”’ 


‘*No,’’ said the old man soberly, ‘‘that comes 
From force of water twisting at the branch 
While it is held — just like ’lectricity 

Pulling at something. It is hard to say.”’ 


‘*You must be getting chilled,’’ the woman said, 
‘‘Come in the house while I get dinner on.’’ 


‘*Yes, water finding’s hard. It takes the snap 
Right out of me. I have to be so tense 

To do it right. Just watching every second — 
It’s mighty hard — but you will have your well.’’ 


The woman went before them. As she turned 
Into the kitchen she had heard him say, 
‘*A little cider now would be just right.’’ 


The farmer chuckled as he got the jug. 
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